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Judaism and Christianity 


dominant faiths of Western civilization. They have existed side by side 
for many centuries, influencing each other and yet remaining distinctive 
rommunions. This is an age of cultural and religious confusion. The 
breakdown of many of our traditions has made it difficult for us to 
inderstand each other; and, yet, this very confusion and general break- 
down have motivated many people to try to discover their own identity 
and tradition. They are concerned to understand themselves in terms of 
their own unique history in relationship to other people and their his- 
ory. To help facilitate this process of mutual understanding, which is 
pne of the prime purposes of the Jewish Chatauqua Society, sponsored 
y the National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods, meeting today at 
its fifteenth biennial convention in St. Louis, today’s Rounp Taste is 
devoted to an exploration of some of the common characteristics and 
some of the differences of these two religions. 

Rabbi Binstock, this is a difficult question with which to deal in a 
short space of time, but let us start off with your conception of what 
our common elements are. 


Rasst Brystock: Judaism and Christianity have much more in com- 
mon than in conflict, much more for which they can strive together 
than strive against each other. Together we believe in one God, the 
Father of all men, and its corollary that we are all His children—all 
brothers, members of the same human family, and that includes not 
only Jews and Christians but those who are not Jews and Christians. 
Together we believe that our one God is a personal God; that He is 
profoundly concerned about the welfare and the happiness and peace of 
every individual and of every people. Together we believe that our God 
is a moral God, that He is seeking to bring out of the soul of man 
moral, ethical, and spiritual values constantly. And, finally, we believe 
together that our God is a purposive God—that He is active in human 
history and that He is striving to bring His kingdom of perfect truth 
and justice and love and peace upon earth. 


Mr. Loomer: Rabbi Siskin, do you have anything to add to that? 
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Rags Siskin: I would merely acknowledge Dr. Binstock’s common 
elements. I think that there will be general agreement with his stat 
ment. However, we should realize also that Judaism and Christianity 
have differences, and I think that we should face these differences. I 
seems to me that the recognition of these can lead to a deeper unde 
standing between our two faiths. For example, the concept of the M 
siah finds Christianity and Judaism differing. According to Christianit 
the Messiah has come, and He has come in Jesus of Nazareth. Th 
Christian believes that this marked the appearance of God in a huma: 
person; this is the doctrine of the incarnation. Moreover, an extension 0 
messianic doctrine of Christianity is that He will come again. 

Judaism has different conceptions of the Messiah depending upon 
one’s interpretation of Judaism—and we do have our differences. You 
know, we say that there is only one thing that any two Jews can agre 
upon, and that is how much a third should give to charity. According 
to the traditional orthodox Jewish interpretation, the Messiah wi 
come. When He will come depends upon the will of God and the a 
vance of humankind, the readiness of humankind to receive Hi 
When He does come, He will usher in an era of universal brotherhoo 
and love. The modernist Jewish conception is that a messianic age will 
come and that this messianic age will find man working together wi 
God in that partnership which is a basic conception of Judaism. Botk 
Jew and Christian have messianic conceptions, but each has its owr 
definition and interpretation of this idea. 


Mr. Loomer: Mr. Rylaarsdam, how does a Christian approach thi 
question of the things which Jewish and Christian faiths have in 
common? 


Mr. Rytaarspam: The feeling is that Jews and Christians hold basil 
cally the same faith but hold it in a form of tension. The statement 
about the meaning of Messiah illustrates this. What underlies this dif: 
ference about the faith in Messiah is the common faith that God dis 
closes Himself in history. Both for the Jew and for the Christian there: 
are specific historical events in terms of which the community had its 
origin. For the Jew this is, first of all, the experience of the Exodus fro 
Egypt. For the Christian, it is the event of Jesus as the Christ. Neither 
religion is a philosophy. Both put God at the center—God disclosing 
Heel in history so that all history becomes significant by virtue oF 
the fact that He is apprehended in history. 
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_ These are historical faiths; and our belief as Christians in Jesus as the 
Christ—as God disclosing Himself in human life—rests upon the prior 
conviction of the Jew that God discloses Himself in the context of mat- 
, in the context of history. 


_ Mr. Loomer: I, for myself, would add one point, Mr. Rylaarsdam, to 
what you have said—namely, that it appears to me that there is within 
both Judaism and Christianity what I call a “self-critical” element—a 
self-critical principle—whereby both of these faiths have been able to 
evaluate themselves from within as well as being able to accept criti- 
isms from without. It is this principle, not exclusively but in large part, 
I believe, which has enabled both faiths to be creative during these long 
enturies of their mutual coexistence. 

_. Rabbi Binstock, let us get at some of the things about which you were 
concerned. When many Christians think of Jews, they have a blockage 
in their mind. They feel that the Jews think of themselves as a 
“chosen” people. This means that for the Christians the Jews regard 
themselves in an exclusive, particular kind of way. Is this a miscon- 
ception? 


Rassi Binstockx: We believe that it is a misconception, because, if 
we were to go by outward observation, we would come to the conclusion 
that the Jews, certainly for the last two thousand years almost, have been 
chosen for suffering, and for sorrow, and for torture, and for tragedy. 
As a matter of fact, we believe that in the beginning God chose us not 
Be sise of any particular favor to be conferred upon us but rather be- 
cause there was something within us that might respond to God’s 
desire that we carry out a mission, that we sacrifice, that we serve for 
the sake of bringing His Word to mankind. 

As a matter of fact, in our tradition it is very interesting that our 
rabbis teach that the Torah at Sinai (when we feel that we received our 
mission) was offered first to others—for example, to the Moabites and 
the Edomites—and not to us; and Israel Zangwill, I think, correctly 
pointed out that we ought to be called not a chosen people but a 
“choosing” people—something within us eagerly respondent to the chal- 
lenge of God. 


Rass Siskin: The feeling that Jews have traditionally about the 
“chosen people” idea and their being a chosen people is that this confers 
upon them not special privilege so much as special responsibilities. They 
have felt, for example, that they were to be judged by stricter standards, 
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because theirs was an ethical election which involved moral res 
sibility. | 

You recall what Amos said, “You only, says God, have I known of ah 
the families of the earth. Therefore I will visit upon you all your in 
iquities.” In other words, the Jew felt that he was always on trial befor: 
his God because he had been chosen. 


Mr. Loomer: It seems to me that there is an interpretation of Chri 
tianity, is there not, which could be so stated that Christians also regare: 
themselves as chosen people? 


Mr. Rytaarspam: I was about to say that Christians too conside: 
themselves an elect people, chosen of God. The New Testament des 
scribes them in one place as “a third race.” 

The thing which both Christians and Jews emphasize about election 
is the initiative of God. What is important in both these faiths is tha 
power of God. The power of God and the goodness of God are equatea 
in these traditions, and it is in terms of this equation of power and good! 
ness that man understands himself and understands the fulfilment o1 
his destiny. 

We Christians have the term “grace” to describe this conception o% 
ourselves, and this is also true in Israel. I would like to remind my 
Jewish friends here of the fact that the Torah begins with the reminde: 
that they have been redeemed from the Exodus and that therefore the 
covenant is established. 


Rass Siskin: There is a further extension of this “chosen people’ 
idea, which relates itself to the responsibility of Israel to the rest oi 
mankind. You recall the prophet’s saying, “I, the Lord, have called thee 
in righteousness, and will hold thy hand, and will keep thee, and give 
thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of nations; to open the blinc 
eyes; to bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, and them that sit it 
darkness out of the prison house.” 

You see, there was a concern for more than the people of Israel; the 
concern was for all men, even for one’s enemies. 


Rassi Brystocx: I would like to point out also that in the ninth chap 
ter of Amos, whom Rabbi Siskin quoted, there is a definite statemen 
that God says that He brought out not only the Jews from Egypt, bu 
the Ethiopians were also taken out of their bondage as other people 
also were, that God was concerned about all peoples, and therefore tha 
not the Jews alone were chosen for any particular favor. 
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~ Mr. Loomer: Does this mean that all people can regard themselves as 
chosen people? Or is it the case that a people can regard itself only as 
rhosen if it takes unto itself the burden and the yoke and the irony of 
what is involved in our common faith? 


-Rassr Binstocx: Exactly! I would say that our belief is—I come back 
0 the “choosing people” idea—that everyone who is willing to choose— 
0 follow this road—becomes chosen because of that choice. 


_ Mr. Loomer: Of course, it is also possible, though, is it not, that you 
so regard yourself as the servant of all people that this element in 
self can become a source of pride which, in a contradictory sort of way, 
sets you off against, not merely separate from, but sets you off against 
other people? 


Mr. RyzaarspaM: Is it not true that, rather than being a servant of all 
beople, both Jews and Christians are first the servants of God? Their 
ervice to all people is the form of their service to God. That is, they 
are people who live by faith, and they live by obedience. All people have 
he option of becoming servants of God. In our traditions they become 
is when they recognize the meaning of life as it is disclosed in the 
darticular locus of revelation to which each one of us holds. 


Rassi Biystocx: I would say that in Judaism we definitely teach that 
hrough our prophets certain values, certain moral and ethical and spir- 
tual principles, have been set forth and that only those people, whether 
hey be Jews or non-Jews, who adopt these principles of truth and 
ustice and love and peace, humility, and exemplify by their lives that 
ey are following these principles, they alone can be regarded as 
hosen. 


| Mr. Loomer: Let us take another aspect of this question. Each of 
hese faiths has what may be called a founding figure. The Jews have 
heir Moses; the Christians have their Jesus. Is there any difference in 
hese two founding figures? Let me put it this way: How do the Jews 
eally look at the figure of Jesus, and, conversely, how do Christians 
ook at the figure of Moses? 


Rass Brnstock: The basic difference is that we look upon Moses as 
1uman in the same sense that we, sitting around this table, are human; 
hat there is nothing more divine in the figure of Moses than there is in 
ny child of God; whereas in the Christian tradition, there is something 
pecial about Jesus. He is the only begotten son. We do not feel that 
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Moses is the only begotten son. Although we regard him as the greates: 
of prophets, according to tradition, we also have Amos and Isaiah ana 
Jeremiah. All these great figures. are regarded as individuals who, be 
cause of something within themselves, enabled them to reveal God’ 
Word more clearly and more magnificently than others. But we do nox 
worship them. They are still human, and they do not stand on an) 
higher plane so far as their origin is concerned. 


Mr. Ryzaarspam: Of course, as Christians, we also insist on what we 
call the full humanity of Jesus; and, as Christians, we do not worship) 
Jesus as God, as is sometimes thought. What we do say is that Goo 
disclosed Himself in this historical life and in the whole context in whic 
it was set; that He disclosed Himself there in an act of redemptior1 
Therefore, we call Jesus “Christ.” God was in Christ, reconciling thi 
world to Himself. | 


Rassi Siskin: The Jewish conception of the messianic hope adums 
brates a figure who is half-human and half-divine; and I think tha: 
there is a very real similarity here between the traditional Jewish con 
ception of the Messiah and the Christian conception of the Messiaht 


Mr. Loomer: Let me ask you a question at this point, Rabbi Siskin 
Why is it, frankly now, why is it that Jews cannot accept Jesus as tha 
Messiah? What did happen or what did not happen which causes Jews 
to interpret the figure of Jesus as Rabbi Binstock has indicated? 


Rasst Siskin: The answer is this: The Jewish expectation of the com 
ing of the Messiah was that he would usher in an era of universal jus: 
tice, brotherhood, and peace. It was the historic experience of the Jew 
that just the reverse was the case so far as he was concerned; in tht 
name of Jesus great indignities and great suffering and great traged! 
were visited upon the Jew. 


Mr. RyraarspaM: Would it not also be true to say that the Jew ex 
pected a Messiah who, in some sense, would be a power in the earth 
and who would establish a reign of justice among all men and that, im 
stead of this, the Messiah of the Christians was one who died on 
cross? 


Rassr Siskin: More than that, it was conceived that the Messial 
would change not only human nature but would actually change anima 
nature—“the lion and the lamb shall lie down together; the child shal 
play with these animals.” He would be a personage, moreover, whi 
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ebuld fulfil the vision of Ezekiel—that the graves will open ia the 
arth shall give up the dead; that resurrection will take place. And, of 
jOurse, it is for this resurrection that the orthodox Jew still prays three 
imes daily. Such was the Messiah according to the Jewish conception. 


Mr. Loomer: This means that from your viewpoint there is not a 
preat deal of difference between the first coming, which is still to come 
or the Jews, and let us say—if I do not create more misunderstanding— 
he so-called “second coming” for the Christians. 


Rassi Siskin: That is the traditionalist Jewish conception. The mod- 
n Jew does not expect a personal Messiah to come; he expects rather 
a messianic age in which he will be a co-worker, a partner of God in 
he realization of His Kingdom. 


7 Mr. Loomer: Of course, this is not too different from certain versions 
of Christian faith which say that there must be a second coming, be- 
ause after the first coming there still is not this peace, this universal 
eign of justice and brotherhood, about which you are conterned. 


Mr. Ryxaarspam: It seems to me that the belief in a second coming 
which we as Christians have corresponds to the belief of Jews in previ- 
ous dispensations that they themselves as a community were a succes- 
sion to previous covenants which God had had with mankind. There 
have always been, according to the Jew and to the Christian, relations 
between God and men expressed in the covenant. There were the 
covenant with Adam, the covenant with Noah, the covenant with Abra- 
ham, and then the covenant at Sinai; and then, said the Christian, the 
new covenant, the Christian community. And even this will be finally 
transcended; and this is what the Christian has in mind when he talks 
about the fulfilment for which he uses the symbol of the second coming. 
In other words, these forms in which God has appeared are always being 
transcended; but the work of God as such is as long as history itself. 
The work of God will never be transcended. 


Rasst Brnstock: I would like to add that there is another reason as to 
why we cannot accept Jesus as the Messiah, because if you examine 
carefully His teachings in the New Testament, you find, first of all, 
that there is a parallel between practically all his teachings and those to 
be found in the writings of the rabbis. There are some remarkable state- 
ments made, for example, in the Sermon on the Mount, which are un- 
usually beautiful and which I must confess, as a Jew, I really envy. At 
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the same time it ought to be made clear that we of the modern libera 
viewpoint are willing to accept Jesus in the line of prophecy, but we are: 
not willing to accept Him as the culmination, as actually being the 
voice and nothing later is to be added. And, if Christianity were willi 
to join modern Judaism in that belief, I believe that many of the differ 
ences and tensions could be removed. . 


Mr. Loomer: Of course, it depends on what you mean by the wor 
“final” in this connection, because at least as some Christians use 
the term “final revelation” when speaking about the figure Jesus Christ. 
they do not mean to be dogmatic in terms of content. They rather 
refer to the fact that there is within this complex group of happenings: 
a disclosure of depth of meaning; a disclosure of inexhaustible mean~+ 
ing, such that no church, no community, no people exhausts the mean+ 
ing of God in human life; that no people can set itself up as God; that 
every idea, every institution, every form of worship is subject to 
criticism. 

I would like to come at this in a slightly different way. Again let me: 
speak for the time being from a Christian point of view. When many; 
Christians think of Judaism and its relation to Christianity, they open 
their New Testament, and they find there St. Paul’s criticism of the: 
law. So that they feel that Christianity originated by virtue of its criti- 
cism, in the name of spirit, in the name of an overflowing grace, the: 
Jewish conception of law, and they think that Judaism still operates: 
basically in terms of law. 


Rassi Siskin: The Jew never conceived of law, the Torah, as an un- 
deviating, rigid, harsh discipline. He spoke of the yoke of the Torah, 
but he believed that this yoke was a blessing to bear; and his interpreta- 
tion of some of the laws of the Bible which seem harsh, like an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, his interpretation of these laws explained 
away their harshness. For example, the Talmud elaborates a whole sys- 
tem of damages on the basis of this eye-for-eye and tooth-for-tooth con- 
cept. There were two great schools of thought in rabbinic tradition—the 
school of Hillel and the school of Shami. The school of Hillel was a 
school of the liberal interpreters; that of the Shami, of the literal inter- 
preters. And the Talmud always concludes that the law is accord: 
ing to Hillel, according to the liberal interpretation, which placed love 


and a spirit of humaneness above the spirit of harsh and exacting 
discipline. 
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Mn. Ryzaarspam: I would agree with the humane character and the 
aritable character of the law. But the principle at stake is whether 
here is finally fulfilment for man by means of the law or whether the 
inal fulfilment for man is in terms of the goodness of God himself. 
As I read the New Testament, what I think the Jews were afraid of 
with respect to Jesus’ emphasis upon the goodness of God was that the 
ocial system, the order of the common life, might be disrupted if you 
mphasized too much that in the last analysis man is saved by the good- 
ness of God, rather than by keeping this good law, which has developed 


hroughout these many centuries of Jewish life. 


Rassr Biystock: I would like, first of all, to put in a good word for 
aw. I think that we are too unkind toward law. I believe today, for 
xample, that if we had the United Nations established so that we 
ould have a system of law for the whole world, we would then begin 
© have some spirit. I think that we do not understand clearly what 
he Jews desired to accomplish by law. Laws for them were only the 
p0dy which would contain the soul. They were the rules, the regula- 
Hons, to enable man to live a disciplined life and to keep him from 
deviating from the path of righteousness. Therefore, we ought to honor 
¢ law, not condemn it. At the same time also I want to emphasize the 
act that never in the Bible, or through all the history of the Jews, have 
we denied the importance and the prime importance of the spirit, be- 
ause it is God’s spirit which motivates man throughout the Bible and 
otivates the rabbis. The laws are merely props, regulations, means, 
Astruments, whereby man’s spirit may be kept on the particular path 
bn which he should go. 


. Loomer: Then, I take it that we have somewhat agreed about 
a business of the relation between law and what the Christians call 
gospel or spirit. I think that it would be difficult to say too much in 
favor of the importance of this principle, because certainly it would be 
in terms of this self-critical principle, within each faith, however each of 
us may define it, certainly that we might even get closer together, both 
as Jews and Christians than we now are. It is important also if one con- 
siders the fact that, however important we may regard the Judaic- 
Christian tradition, nonetheless we are a minority people in this world 
roday, and part of our contemporary problem is the spirit with which 
members of the Judaic-Ghristian tradition approach peoples of the non- 
Jewish and non-Christian tradition. A certain degree of flexibility is 
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necessary, and this presupposes that there is this self-critical principle: 
within it. 
Raper Siskin: Judaism in its modernist interpretation is founded| 
upon the principle of progressive revelation—the idea that God is con- 
stantly and continually revealing Himself to man. As He reveals Him-- 
self; so the fabric of the faith changes. There is no unchanging law3;; 
and throughout Jewish history we have had conflicts within the Jewish 
faith between those who interpreted the law or the religion in one way 
and those who interpreted it in another. 


Mr. RytaarspaM: What Jews and Christians can affirm is that God iss 
the same throughout all generations. All other things may change, butt 
this one center is a center from which we can both live in security, no) 
matter what happens to the forms of our religion. 4 


Rassi Brnstocx: I would like to point out that reformed Judaism: 
did a brave and courageous deed when it drew away from all the forms: 
and ceremonies it could possibly remove as the baggage which had beent 
carried down through the centuries. Reformed Judaism, I believe, isi 
moving in the direction of trying to bring together Judaism and Chris- 
tianity so that we can stand on a common platform to meet the prob- 
lems of the world. 


Mr. Loomer: In today’s Rounp Taste discussion dealing with the: 
differences and the common elements in Judaism and Christianity, it is: 
fair to say that we have stressed the fact that in common we agree upon! 
a conception of God that is at work in history; that not only works ini 
history but has disclosed Himself in historical events and historical 
personages. It is this presence which we basically worship and basically 
trust. While the man-made institutions and laws are important, none- 
theless they are all subject to this further working of this God in history: 
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_... What I have to say can only be a purely personal interpretation 
f history, leading to a purely personal interpretation of its meaning. 
speak as a Christian, as one who believes in the essential truth of 
damental Christian doctrines. But in a sense I would speak also as 
Jew. That is, I speak on the basis of believing Judaism also to be 
ue—as true as Christianity. My position is, I admit, peculiar; but it is 
e only way in which I can interpret the meaning of history. Both 
eligions are true; but they are also different religions. Neither is simply 
incomplete form of the other; and I do not desire to see either dis- 
ppear, even by conversion to the other. 
The two religions do at least start from a common origin, the mono- 
heism which was evolved by that branch of the Semitic people which 
found a home in Palestine more than three thousand years ago. The 
o essential characteristics of the one God which rabbinic Judaism 
d Gentile Christianity inherited from their common ancestry in 
srael were that He was active and His activity was moral. He was a 
od who made possible—indeed, demanded—an “I-Thou” relation 
ith His creation. And however we may altar, modify or develop our 
eology to-day in the light of our present knowledge, I believe that 
either Judaism nor Christianity could survive on the basis that there 
as neither creative activity nor morality in the ultimate reality of the 
iverse. In other words, we can abandon many of the words in which 
ur ancestors, whether before or after the separation of our two reli- 
ions, described their God, but we cannot cease to share with them the 
elief that He is, in the deepest sense which at any period we can under- 
tand, personal. We know that the word “personal” is inadequate. We 
* Reprinted from chapter i of Judaism and Christianity by Mr. Parkes (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948) by special permission of the publisher. This book is based 
on the Charles William Elliot Lectures for 1946-47, presented at the Jewish Institute of 
Religion in New York City. 
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can call Him supra-personal; but we can never call Him by any name : 
which implies less than we predicate of personality. Moreover, it is this; 
fact of believing in a God who is objective, personal and active that: 
gives Judaism and Christianity the possibility, if they can seize it, of: 
providing a power to balance the modern State. 

Believing as I do that God is in the highest possible sense personal, I 
admit that I find no difficulty in the conception of a Divine Incarnation | 
in the space and time of the history of His creation. Acceptance of the: 
possibility of unprecedented action is one of the more obvious conse-- 
quences of our belief in our own personality—except for those who are: 
wholly determinists. All that we ask of such action is that it should be: 
consistent with the personality of the actor, and that is all I desire to ask: 
in relation to the interventions of God in history which have tradition-- 
ally been accepted as the foundation-stones of both Judaism and Chris-- 
tianity, and which I denote by the two terms “Sinai” and “Calvary.”’ 
I could not therefore accept any interpretation of Sinai which involved | 
a permanent “favouritism” in the relations between the Creator and| 
His creation, and I could not accept those traditional interpretations of 
Calvary which make its acceptance the basis of a distinction between! 
eternal salvation for some and eternal damnation for the majority. But! 
if there be an interpretation of those two events which is consistent with} 
the universal responsibility of the Creator to the whole of His creation, 
then I see no reason to reject them on the grounds that they do not! 
happen every week, or that, since they form no part of a series, it ist 
impossible for science to classify and describe them... . 

If the fundamental relationship of Creator and creation is an “L-: 
Thou” relationship—if, in other words, the development of this particu- 
lar world depends on free and full co-operation between Creator and} 
creation—then the evidence for Sinai and Calvary must be that these: 
events spring out of the needs and possibilities of that co-operation., 
They must be consistent with what we can deduce of the purpose and! 
method of the Creator; and they must answer some need of His crea- 
tion which could not be answered in any other way. 

In speaking of the evidence for Sinai and Calvary there is an impor- 
tant qualification to be made. By evidence I do not mean proof. There! 
are no proofs or disproofs about the ultimate matters of the universe; 
there is only belief or disbelief in this or that hypothesis. But if there are 
no proofs, there is still a vast field in which it is possible to show that 
such a belief is reasonable or unreasonable, that it is consistent or incon- 
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sistent with our experience, either our personal experience or that record 
< Our corporate experience which is history. 

_ I seek, then, an interpretation of Sinai and Calvary which seems to 
me consistent with what I know of my own experience, and with my 
inderstanding of history. And this will mean there will be certain 
oints which these two events share in common, since they are activities 
of one Creator, and certain that each possesses in unique measure by 
tself, since we have two events and not one. 

_ The first common point to which I would draw attention is that they 
do offer an explanation of two historical phenomena, whose existence 
we cannot deny—the growth and survival of the Jewish people, and the 
growth of the Christian Church and its capture of the Roman Empire 
after three centuries, during which time it possessed neither military 
power nor government organisation. We cannot easily find real paral- 
lls to these events elsewhere. The second common point is that they 
are, much more than most important historical events, so unprovable 
that many persons of undoubted intelligence and probity refuse to be- 
ieve they ever really “happened”; and that is extremely unusual of 
events which have left so important a mark on history. But I think it is 
also true to say that those who attempt to explain what undoubtedly has 
1appened, i.e. that the Jewish people did survive and still do, and that 
e Roman Empire did adopt the Christian religion in the fourth cen- 
ury, without accepting the traditional view of why these events hap- 
pened, find themselves in quite unusual difficulties. The attempt to ex- 
plain the Church, while denying the historical existence of Jesus of 
Nazareth, has, in fact, been practically abandoned; but the Church is 
eally just as difficult to explain on the basis of Jesus being an unusually 
bood man.... 

The third common feature is the breath-taking audacity of the two 
events. If the traditional interpretation is correct, then the essential 
aterial for the spiritual development of mankind was entrusted in one 
ase to a group of fugitive, homeless and obscure Aramean families, 
d in the other to a Galilean peasant. The figures given in the Old 
estament narratives obscure the fact that the people whom Moses col- 
ected together and persuaded to leave the “fleshpots of Egypt” cannot 
ave numbered more than a few thousand families at most. At the time 
when they passed through the tremendous experience we associate with 
Sinai they were homeless wanderers, uncertain whether their more 
powerful neighbours would allow them to pass through their territory 
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to find some place in which to settle. Compared with their neighbours | 
their cultural development must also have been relatively low. They’ 
could not compare with the wisdom of Egypt, and it is doubtful if they 

even possessed the social cohesion and administration characterising the: 
other peoples of the region. Likewise with the other “divine event.” ’ 
The longest period we can attribute to the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth 
is three years; and He died in his early thirties. The scene of His activi-- 
ties was an obscure province of the Roman Empire, possessing none of: 
the cities which a Roman would have regarded as a centre of civilisa-- 
tion. This much then, can be said for them: there is no parallel ini 
history to two such obscure happenings as the events leading to Sinaii 
and Calvary, transmitting so enormous an influence to all succeeding ; 

generations. 

I would say then that to me at least it fits most squarely with the: 
historical facts which I know, to say that at Sinai and Calvary some-- 
thing happened which, so far as I know, has not happened in precisely? 
that form on any other occasion in recorded history; and that that iss 
why it is so difficult to prove them by ordinary methods. I believe thati 
the relationship between man and God is continuous, that the spirit off 
God dwells in man, and that man finds his ultimate satisfaction only inj 
communion with God. But on these two occasions there was, as it were,; 
a spark between the terminals of “I” and “Thou” which made possibles 
unique developments in space and time of this permanent communiong 
with the Creator. In the latter case the event is adequately explained bys 
the word “incarnation,” but it ill fits the former; and we have no wordt 
which satisfyingly covers both. But rather than appear to give a lesser 
worth to Sinai, let me use the word “incarnation” to describe in both 
the bringing of something new into human history by the action on the: 
stage of human history of its Creator. We do not know exactly what! 
happened at Sinai, or how it happened; but there was born a concep4 
tion of man working out the continuously revealed purpose of God im 
the life of a dedicated community which, judged by ordinary historical 
standards was, and still is, unique... . 

Though I recognise Judaism and Christianity as two religions, and 
two different kinds of religion, yet I can only recognise in Sinai and 
Calvary two closely interlocked and complementary stages of the uns 
folding of a single divine plan. I cannot carry our present separation 
from history back to God! The two religions are a historic fact; theii 
separation is not a divine intention. ... 
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_ From the very beginning Calvary presupposes Sinai. The life of 
Jesus could not have been spent, nor the teaching of Jesus given, in any 
other environment than that of the Jewish community. The Jewish 
iety, and Jewish values, are presupposed in everything He said or 
id, presupposed so completely, assumed so naturally, that no open 
eference to them is necessary. What He had to say about God and man 
would not have been understood in any other environment; long ex- 
lanations would have been necessary; a whole theological structure 
would have needed to be reared as a framework on which men could 
have understood His meaning—just as His followers found from the 
st that they could not transmit His teaching to the Gentile world 
without building up a theological doctrine of His person to make it 
omprehensible. On the background prepared for Him by the continu- 
ng creativity of Sinai, Jesus was able to proceed to the second stage of 
e divine plan, the full revelation of the nature and possibilities of the 
personality of man, and to demonstrate it not only in His teaching but 
even more in His life. That is the first link. 

But from the Christian standpoint we have to consider, not only the 
life and teaching of Jesus, but also His death. Now although in its atti- 
tude to the Law the Christian Church has never understood the Old 
Testament, yet there is an aspect of the Old Testament which the 
Church has better understood than the Synagogue, and that is the place 
of sacrifice in man’s religious life. Sacrifice is not peculiar to Judaism. 
It exists in some form or other in all religions. There is undoubtedly an 
element in the primitive doctrine of sacrifice for which the rabbis right- 
ly substituted repentance and forgiveness, and the substitution was 
spiritual gain. But that is only one side. For the other there is no substi- 
tute. It is known traditionally as the doctrine of “vicarious sacrifice”; 
and it is a tragedy that the very unspiritual forms in which it has been 
put forward at various periods of Christian history, and in various 
schools of Christian theology, have made most modern theologians 
chary of using the word, and chary even of expressing the idea. 

The belief underlying it is, in fact, not only profoundly spiritual, but 
it is an essential part of the relation of man to man in the unity of 
humanity and the relation of imperfect man to his perfect Creator in 
the unity of creation. It is a double idea. In the first place, there is the 
actual fact that repentance cannot undo the actual ill that has been done. 
If a man is killed, the man is still dead, though his slayer repent. Some- 
thing has still to be put right which man cannot put right. A responsi- 
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bility has to be accepted which man cannot accept. Primitive man fel 
this and sacrificed something he treasured to act as compensation. If it 
was an object, there was the weakness in the offering that it only 
created another deficit in the creation considered as a unity. If it was ; 
living thing, whether animal or human, there was the further weakness: 
that the actual sacrifice, the sacrifice of life itself, was involuntary. The 
symbolism of the scapegoat shows that part of this idea is embodied ine 
Old Testament thought and was carried on in various forms of ~—s 
orthodoxy; the series of “servant poems” in the great prophet we call 
the Second Isaiah shows a far deeper appreciation of the problem. For 
there the sacrifice is voluntary as well as vicarious. But even that leaves: 
unsolved the problem raised by Job, the problem of the unmerited suf+ 
fering with which the universe is filled. The last words of Job are mag~ 
nificent, but not final: “I know that Thou canst.do everything andé 
that no thought can be withholden from Thee. Therefore have I utteredt 
that I understood not; things too wonderful for me which I knew not: 
I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seetht 
Thee. Wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.” It is at 
superb answer and the only one that could then be given. But it does: 
not solve the problem of unmerited suffering. It only refers it back tot 
God. And Christianity proclaims that God accepts this reference back. 
For to the Christian the answer of God is given on Calvary. The ulti- 
mate answer which primitive men and their successors sought in their: 
many developments of the doctrine of sacrifice can only be given by thes 
acceptance of responsibility for the sins, failures and sufferings of crea- 
tion by Him Himself who created the conditions in which those sins 
and failures and that suffering inevitably occur. In Sinai God guides 
men to the way of life He had planned for them; in Calvary He makes: 
atonement to men for all that the most perfect community cannot re- 
move in the life of His creation. In the two together His relation witht 
His creation is complete, and the unity of creation is restored. 

If I were asked to what unquestionable historical fact I would point: 
to justify my claim that in Calvary, as in Sinai, there was a divine: 
event, I believe that the only satisfying answer would be in pointing to: 
the emergence of a new type of human character and a new breadth off 
human experience expressed in those whom the Church calls saints. 
This is the field in which one would expect to find the evidence, for; 
Calvary is personal as Sinai is communal in its creativity; and it is out 
of a new evaluation of the person that the Christian saint emerges, 
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That which Christianity affirms of the person of man, in its paradoxes 
and its challenge, seems to me to warrant such a claim for Calvary— 
ugh it may be well to repeat what I have said earlier, that this is a 
feld in which there is no such thing as proof in the scientific sense. But 
at least it appears to me undeniable that the Christian claim about 
man nature is preposterous on any humanistic interpretation, and 
$ its only justification in its belief in the birth into this world through 
Calvary of a new outflowing of divine power. I want to state this 
Shristian belief, as far as I can, in its traditional orthodox form, and 
not to try to find words which would water down its paradoxes or its 
atimate relationship to a theological pre-supposition; because I believe 
hat its full appreciation is essential to the further understanding that 
it present Judaism and Christianity are two kinds of religion, and that 
my superficial attempt at a synthesis would be disastrous to both. When 
come to deal with Paul I shall argue that the essential Paul was the 
hristocentric mystic; and the recognition of this is fundamental, be- 
ause it is Paul the mystic, with his eyes wholly concentrated on the 
eaning of human life once it is possessed by Christ, who made the 
irst great contribution to this new understanding of man; and this un- 
lerstanding remains essential to all Christian reinterpretations, even if 
e strip all other Pauline views from our theology as outworn. ‘This 
hristian doctrine of man, as the Christian sees him in and through 
hrist, can be resumed in five postulates: 

1. Man is of infinite worth before God. To enable man to fulfil that 
part in creation for which God had designed him, God became incar- 
ate in Jesus and died upon the Cross. 
| 2. Man has infinite responsibility before God. To this end he is en- 
owed with all his faculties and has been given free will. Through the 
buse of these gifts there has come into the world sin, suffering, death. 
3. This has given man a responsibility he can never meet. All that 
an can do by himself is insufficient to meet his tremendous responsi- 
ility or restore what has resulted from his sin. 

4. In the power of God, revealed and expressed in Christ, man can 
vercome his failures and achieve the perfection for which God de- 
gned him. 

5. Man is an immortal being who is designed for eternal life in the 
ernal joy of fellowship with God. 
| It is from the Christian understanding of the meaning of the life and 
ieath of Jesus of Nazareth that these strange paradoxes as to the nature 
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of man are drawn. Christianity, on the one hand, raises man to the 
highest dignity imaginable—man “for whom Christ died”; on the 
other hand, contemplating the immensity of the need which alone 
would justify such divine action, Christianity asserts with equal insist! 
ence the completeness and finality of human failure. It is at this funda: 
mental level that there can be no truce with the humanist conceptiori 
that man, by his own efforts, can attain his designed perfection. Tha 
Christian does not believe that it is true to the facts of our situationn 
It rests on a superficial interpretation of the place of evil in human his: 
tory and in human nature. But there is a second paradox which flowy 
from the Christian interpretation of the Incarnation. Christianity doe: 
assert that God calls men to perfection, and provides the power whereby 
they may achieve it. And then, as if terrified by the immensity of th 
claim it makes, it constantly lapses into the opposite extreme of being 
the most pessimistic and catastrophic of all religions. ... 

My insistence on the divine truth inherent in the Christian concep: 
tion of the human person might appear to imply that what I am seekin; 
with regard to the Jews is merely a novel form of conversionism, no 
in the sense that I might seem to want to convert the Christians to : 
bit of Judaism in order to convert more easily the Jews to Christiani 

I do not believe such a policy to be right or possible. Both religion 
are conversionist, and both will and must stay conversionist. But as the 
are two different types of religion, so also they have two quite differens 
types of conversionism, and so, in the foreseeable future, they must stay) 
The Christian religion is a mystery of salvation, and it converts ba 
winning men singly to its life and teaching. Judaism is a way of life 
and it converts by communicating some part of its way of life to thr 
nations among which and within which it lives. Because of this differ 
ence the world, so to say, notices when a Jew becomes a Christian; | 
the convert must cease to be a Jew. But it does not notice when Jewisly 
influence affects the political or social life of a Christian communite 
and the community itself does not notice that it has been in soll 
respects converted to Judaism. Those are differences inherent in tht 
situation which we cannot change, any more than we can change tht 
fact that, if we do not accept traditional hypotheses’ which ascribe tht 
whole truth exclusively to one side or the other, they must ultimate! 
come together. But I do not believe that we can foresee such a periot 
now, for neither side could accept the other without a loss which thi 
other cannot replace. ... 
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_... Traditional Judaism and traditional Christianity both belong in 
ir formulations to a world which has passed, and which will not 
eturn. It is time we accepted that; and that we each continued and 
jeveloped the meaning of those events whose early interpretations, 
vhether in the Pentateuch or the Talmud, in the Gospels or in Patristic 
heology, rightly served their times, but will not serve us to-day. But 
he world has not yet found anything to replace what Judaism and 
hristianity might offer. Both alike proclaim belief in a God who is 
ersonal, active, intelligent and loving; and while Judaism offers an 
Xposition of true community, whether between men and men or be- 
ween men and their Creator, Christianity offers a doctrine of man 
yhich in the range of its depth and height is adequate to embrace in 
me comprehensive sweep a Hitler and a Francis of Assisi. We need 
oth Judaism and Christianity, for the sufferings of the present time are 
ch that no explanation of them could be too profound or link too 
losely the whole fabric of the universe. In Judaism God says to man: 
Ifl My plan for creation; and man replies: I will. In Christianity 
an returns to God to say: fulfil that part in creation which I cannot 
ecause I am foolish and sinful; and God replies: I will. In Judaism 
nd Christianity together the “I-Thou” relationship of a free creation is 
Itimately fulfilled. But in each is an essential part of the fulfilment, 
d until there appears the way by which they can fulfil the two to- 
ether without losing their own essential nature, each must fulfil its 
wn part. But the better the Jew or the Christian understands the real- 
of the religion of the other the better his own task can be fulfilled. 
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